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birth, he attacked her in Bruges, close to her father's palace,
returning from cliurch with her ladies. He struck her, and spoiled
her rich array by rolling her in the mud; then springing on his
horse, rode off at full speed. Matilda's partiality for Brihtric
Meaw had perhaps more to do with her refusal of "William of
Normandy than the low birth of his mother wherewith she
taunted him. Her father, incensed at William's outrageous
conduct, made fierce war on him, but suffered not a little in the
contest, for the mighty Norman was never slack at retaliation.
To the surprise of every one, the victor renewed his suit for the
hand of the fair Matilda, and she caused still greater astonish-
ment by courteously accepting "Mm- The reason she gave was,
" that she thought the duke must be a man of the highest courage
and most daring spirit, to come and beat her in her father's city."
Baldwin Y. lost no time in concluding the marriage, giving his
daughter a great portion in lands, money, rich jewels, and costly
array. Matilda and William were married at Chateau d'Eu, in
Normandy. He conducted her with her parents in triumphant
progress to Rouen, the capital of his duchy, where she made her
public entry as his bride. Matilda's and William's bridal mantles,
garnished with jewels, together with his helmet, were long pre-
served in the treasury of Bayeux cathedral.

Nothing could be more perilous than the position of William's
affairs at the time of his marriage with Matilda of Flanders. A
formidable party was arraying itself against him in his own
dominions, in favour of his cousin, Guy of Burgundy, who as the
legitimate descendant of Richard II., duke of Normandy, boasted
a better right to the dukedom than William, the son of the
late duke Robert, by Arlotta, the skinner's daughter of Falaise.
William had from the hour of his birfch been considered a
child of singular promise; he was regarded with peculiar in-
terest by the Normans, although his only claim to the sxiccession
was derived from paternal favour. Duke Robert, seeing what a
goodly child he was, and having no other, had called Ms nobles
together in the Hotel de Yille at Rouen previous to his departure
to the Holy Land, publicly acknowledged him as his son, and
required thorn to swear fealty to the boy as his successor.
William, then only seven years old, was brought in to receive
their homage. Duko Robert took him up in his arms and pre-
sented him to the nobles us their future sovereign, with these
words, " He is little, but he will grow/*

Having received their pledge, duke Robert took Ms son to
Paris, where he made him perform the same homage to the Mng
of France as if he wererduke of Normandy, and thus secured the